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THE INEFFICIENCY OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

BY CHABLES W. LAftNED, UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. 



The opportunities for testing the efficiency of public-school 
instruction throughout the country are exceptionally good at the 
two Government institutions at West Point and Annapolis. Prob- 
ably nowhere else can the general effectiveness of our public 
schools be so well gauged as at these Academies. Their candi- 
dates are drawn from every Congressional District of every 
State and Territory in the Union, and largely from the class of 
our citizens who send their children to the primary and high 
schools supported by the States. 

The Military Academy at West Point has been recruiting from 
this source for about a century, and its experience, therefore, 
covers the period during which the public-school system was in 
its elementary stage of development, as well as the intermediary 
and later phases of its organization. For many years — up to 
1870 — the examinations for entrance were oral and primary in 
character, and until 1866 their requirements covered only: 

" To be able to read distinctly and pronounce correctly ; to write a 
fair legible hand; to perform with facility and accuracy the various 
operations of the ground rules of arithmetic, both simple and compound; 
also those of reduction, of single and compound proportion; vulgar 
and decimal fractions." 

These primary requirements were framed to meet the prim- 
itive conditions of the beginning of the last century, which pro- 
hibited any test of a character so advanced as to throw out those 
regions, vast in extent, which were without educational facilities, 
or in which these were crudely organized. The Academy adapted 
its needs to these conditions by establishing the real test of en- 
trance to its curricuhun in the results of its first and semi- 
annual examination in January. 
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There was always a reluctance on the part of Congress, as 
well as of the authorities in Washington, to increase the en- 
trance requirements, upon the supposition that such a procedure 
would put at a disadvantage the poor boy who, either from the 
necessities of his surroundings or from lack of school facilities, 
was unable to prepare himself for a more advanced test. It was 
not until 1866, when the school system had become thoroughly 
established throughout the Union, that Congress consented to 
add to the entering requirements: 

" A knowledge of the elements of English Grammar ; of Descriptive 
Geography, particularly of pur own country; and of the History of 
the United States." 

Even with this increase, the standard was still of such an 
elementary character that candidates were admitted to the Acad- 
emy under requirements corresponding to the studies in the 
first or second classes of a primary grammar-school, and at once 
undertook a course of study corresponding to that of an ad- 
vanced technological institution. This anomalous state of affairs 
operated injuriously, and for long the academic authorities 
made ineffectual efforts to secure an advance, but it was only 
in 1901 that Congress consented to change the law so as to place 
the determination of the entrance standard in the hands of the 
Secretary of War. 

After some modifications of the subjects and methods of ex- 
amination established under this authorization, and some years 
of experiment with the certificate system, the standard now es- 
tablished requires of all candidates, besides the physical examina- 
tion, a written examination in the following subjects : Elementary 
Algebra through Quadratics; Plane Geometry; English Gram- 
mar; English Literature and Composition (very elementary) ; 
United States History (High School) ; General History (High 
School) ; Geography (Descriptive, Common School). 

Although this standard is a very great advance over that of 
the early days of its career, it will be seen that the Military 
Academy still exacts very much less than technological institu- 
tions of a corresponding grade throughout the country, and that 
the requirements of such an examination are no more than should 
be easily met by the graduates of any well-organized high school. 
As a matter of fact, the greater portion of it is covered by the 
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earlier years of the high-school coarse, and some of it by the 
last year of the grammar-schools. 

The first application of the new standard took place in March 
of the present year, and the results are very depressing, and 
afford an extremely interesting and somewhat pathetic com- 
mentary upon the general efficiency of public-school methods 
throughout the country. They indicate a lack of thoroughness 
and a weakness in methods of instruction which must result in a 
vast waste of time on the part of a great portion of the student 
body. It is a saddening reflection that a child and youth should 
be kept under servitude in the treadmill of mental instruction 
for so many years of the joyous period of life, with a result as 
meager and inadequate in proportion to the sacrifice and effort 
as that demonstrated in so many of the cases under consideration. 
If education is a thing worth doing, either for the individual or 
for the State, it is certainly worth doing well, and is defensible 
as an exaction only in proportion to the excellence of the results 
obtained. If the results obtained from these examinations are 
to be accepted as a criterion, the conclusion is inevitable that the 
ten or twelve years consumed in their production are not well 
spent, and that the youth in these cases have not received a fair 
day's wages for a fair day's work. It is to be remembered that 
the objective* in this apprenticeship to learning has been almost 
wholly a mental one. The body and the character have been 
held to be quite subordinate and, under the system as organized, 
necessarily so. In fact, the body has been made subsidiary to 
the development of the mind, and its vitality has been drawn 
upon and strained in order to attain the conventional exaction 
of the text-book. Children and young men whose natural en- 
vironment and occupation are fresh air and exercise have been 
cooped up for many hours in close rooms, often with inadequate 
ventilation and vitiated air, in cramped attitudes droning over 
unwelcome tasks. As a rule no attention has been given to com- 
pensating for this by sufficient systematic exercise. This is de- 
fensible only, as I have just said, in proportion to the resulting 
value both to the individual and to the State. What is that 
result? Here is one answer; and the conditions under which it 
has been attained have been fully explained. I give it for what 
it is worth. 

There were 351 candidates for entrance to the Military Acad- 
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emy on March 1st of the current year, including alternates. Of 
these, 37 were exempt from the examinations, having previously 
passed them, leaving 314 who were examined. The papers are 
marked at these examinations on a scale of 100 as a maximum; 
66 being the normal minimum standard of proficiency. The 
examinations are written, and abundant time is given for their 
completion, even by those of inferior capacity and preparation. 
Candidates who can show cause, through sickness or other inter- 
ference, for failure in any or all subjects are permitted to make 
written statements to that effect, which are duly considered by 
the Academic Board. Each candidate is required to fill out a 
descriptive sheet in which a great variety of personal data is 
exacted, covering antecedents, birth, appointment, educational 
advantages, subjects studied, occupation, etc. It is from these 
sheets that I have been enabled to compile the statistics here 
given, which present a rather remarkable analysis of the status 
of the student body from which the Academy recruits its under- 
graduate personnel. 

The theory upon which the Military Academy operates in 
establishing its standard of proficiency is that deficiency in one 
subject constitutes deficiency in the course, and entails dis- 
charge. While this is not rigidly adhered to in the course in all 
cases, yet cadets are frequently discharged for deficiency in one 
subject; and, where further examination is permitted, if not 
made good, discharge is the normal consequence. In the enter- 
ing examinations, consequently, serious deficiency in one subject 
would cause rejection under normal conditions. 

Out of 314 who took the entering examinations this year, 265, 
or 84 per cent., failed in one or more subjects (that is, made a 
mark below the normal minimum, 66); 56 failed in one only; 
64, in two; 50, in three; 42, in four; 27, in five; 26, in all 
subjects. Two hundred and nine, or 66 per cent., failed in two 
or more subjects: 145, or 46 per cent., in three or more; 95, or 
30 per cent., in four or more; 53, or 17 per cent., in five or 
more; 26, or 8 per cent., in everything. 

Examining the failures by subjects, it appears that 154 failed 
in Algebra, 44 per cent.; 237, in Geometry, 67 per cent.; 129, 
in Grammar, 37 per cent.; 144, in Composition and Literature, 
40 per cent.; 73, in Geography, 21 per cent.; 54, in History, 
15 per cent. 
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Kegarding low marks: In Algebra, 54 made from to 40; 
in Geome'try, 159 made from to 40; in Grammar, 87 made 
from to 60; in Geography, 46 made from to 60; in History, 
40 made from to 60; in Composition and Literature, 50 made 
from to 50. 

Comparing figures by States, we have : 
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Out of the 314 examined mentally it appears that 295, or 90 
per cent., have been educated in public schools, and that the 
average number of years of attendance in these schools was 9 
years, 11 months. Separating this into primary and secondary 
attendance, we find that the average attendance in High Schools 
was 3 years, 3 months; and in Grammar Schools, 6 years, 8 
months. 

One hundred and three candidates had private schooling 
wholly or in part; 135 had college education of one year or more; 
189 studied the classics. Of the 135 who had gone so far as a 
college education of one year or more, 82 failed to enter. 

Eighty-two failed and were rejected on physical examination, 

* Includes those who were not examined mentally, but physically only, 
so that the percentage of mental failure is higher than indicated by 
figures. 

f To enter. Some of those who failed mentally were admitted, the nor- 
mal standard having been lowered to admit the best of the deficients. 
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and 18 were placed on probation ; making a total of 100 physical- 
ly defective, or nearly 30 per cent., out of a grand total of 351. 
Of this total, it is interesting to note that 206 had earned their 
living either wholly or in part. 

Altogether, it is a sorry showing from whatever standpoint 
it is viewed, and it is not greatly mitigated by the fact that, 
owing to the recent change in the conditions, there was three or 
four months' less time than usual to prepare for the examina- 
tions by special cramming. This loss is partly offset by a reduc- 
tion in the number of subjects examined upon. These young 
men are selected by the nominating powers presumably with 
reference to their moral, mental and physical fitness for the 
severe career of the Academy. Many of them secured their 
nominations through competitive examination; and few, if any, 
could have been taken haphazard, with no regard to qualification 
and antecedents ; while all could have employed some nine months 
in private preparation. That 314 youths, nearly all trained in 
our costly public schools, with an average of almost ten years' 
attendance (supplemented in the case of one-third of their 
number by private schooling, and in the case of 43 per cent, by 
college training) should show 84 per cent, of failure and the 
various deficiencies analyzed above, is surely a state of affairs 
that should make the judicious grieve and our educators sit up 
and take notice. That about 30 per cent, of these lads were 
physically unfit is, perhaps, the most serious feature of the 
exhibit. 

It will be noted that the weakness of the school system here 
demonstrated is by no means a function of locality or peculiar 
to the younger and more sparsely settled regions. It is universal. 
An inspection of the table of failures by States shows that 
New York had 20 failures out of 37 candidates; Pennsylvania, 
11 out of 17 ; Massachusetts, 16 out of 22 ; New Jersey, 5 out of 
8; Ohio, 10 out of 14; Illinois, 10 out of 12; while Iowa had but 
4 out of 8 ; Minnesota, 3 out of 6 ; Tennessee, 1 out of 5 ; Kansas, 
6 out of 9 ; Nebraska, 3 out of 5. The number of mental failures 
in some cases is greater for the reason given above that these 
figures show only failures to enter, and omit those who partly 
failed mentally, but were allowed to enter. 

It is instructive to examine some of the cases of failure with 
reference to their school attendance and the locality in which 
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they received instruction. It is to be observed that gross failures 
are by no means confined to the Western and newer States, but 
that the East, where public-school systems are oldest and have 
received their highest development, furnishes a fair quota of 
shocking examples: 

Candidate "A," from Pennsylvania, who had attended eight 
years at a public grammar-school and was a graduate in the 
scientific course of a high school — having studied Algebra, 
Geometry (plane and solid), Physics, Khetoric, Latin, German, 
Botany, Zoology, General History, etc. — made in this preliminary 
examination for West Point, in Algebra 55; in Geometry 35; 
in English Grammar 62; in Composition and Literature 56; 
in Geography 79; in History 83. He was, therefore, deficient 
in four out of the six subjects. 

Candidate "F>," from the same State, with a record of eight 
years at a grammar-school and three years and two months at 
a high school, failed in four subjects, with a mark of 37 in 
Algebra; 14 in Geometry; 56 in English Grammar; 49 in Com- 
position and Literature. 

"C," from New York, had been seven years in a grammar- 
school and six years in a high school, having taken a post- 
graduate course in the latter. He made in Algebra 30; in 
Geometry 21; in English Grammar 57; in Composition and 
Literature 57; in Geography 73; in General History 46. He 
was of the opinion that the causes of the French Revolution 
were "jealosy"; and, of the Reformation, "that the Church 
and Subject and its laws be under the head or rule of the King, 
but which was not approved by the Pope. Later it was carried 
out by the King and no more tribute paid to Rome." He knew 
nothing whatever of the causes, outcome or effects of our War 
for the Union, and he could not name the seceding States. 

"D," from Ohio, had attended grammar-school for nine years, 
and public high school for three years and three months; he 
had attended also a private high school. He made in Algebra 
.01; in Geometry 16; in English Grammar 50; in Composition 
and Literature 54; in Geography 70; and in History 62. He was 
deficient in five subjects. 

"E," from Ohio, had studied eight years in grammar-school, 
two years and eight months in high school, and six months in 
normal school. He made in Algebra 31; in Geometry 12; in 
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Grammar 59; in Composition and Literature 76; in Geography 
55; in History 68. He was deficient in four subjects. 

" F," from New Jersey, had been ten years in grammar- 
school, and five months at a technological high school. He made 
in Algebra 33; in Geometry 15; in Grammar 36; in Composition 
and Literature 46; in Geography 53; in History 52 — failing in 
everything. He was under the impression that the Seine is in 
Northern Eussia; the Ebro in Western France. He writes 
"orbet," "gess," "orther," "rival," " barbarious," "cural" (for 
" cruel "), etc. He conceives of Rome as embracing " all Italy the 
Holy Land or Jeruselam " ; and of Feudalism, as " one family 
making war on another in their castles " ; of the War of the Eoses 
as between Cromwell and the King; of the Reformation as the 
changing by the people from " the evil ways to a more christian 
way of living." He is severe on the Inquisition, which he 
reprobates as "barbarious methods resorted to in order to try 
and a person's religion, thees methods were very cural." As 
to the causes of the War for the Union, he judges that " slavery 
was the main aggitation. So Carolina done most of the dis- 
putting and finely ceceeded" — which cannot be gainsaid. His 
grammar is no less original in conception. " If — is an infinitive. 
It give ground to make the sentence possible and if removed 
causes to become inoperative." 

" G," from Massachusetts, had been three years in grammar- 
school and four years in high school. He was also a graduate of 
an institute for industrial foremen, but was, nevertheless, deficient 
in four subjects. 

" H," from Massachusetts, who had been nine years in a 
grammar-school and two years and five months in a high school, 
was deficient in four subjects. 

" I," from Massachusetts, had been eight years in a grammar- 
school, four years in a technical high school and one year in a 
training-school — thirteen years in all. He had studied Algebra, 
Trigonometry, Geometry, History, Physiology, French and Eng- 
lish Composition, Mechanical Drawing and Machine Design. 
He made in Algebra 21; in Geometry .03; in Grammar 45; in 
Composition and Literature 52; in Geography 66; and in His- 
tory 53, being deficient in everything but Geography. This 
young gentleman knew nothing of Grecian History and very 
little about any other, and asserted that "Alexander the Great 
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a Roman Commander, conquered Gaul, North Africa, Greece, 
Persia and Palestine." 

"J," from Michigan, after ten years and five months in the 
public schools, was deficient in every subject; his marks being, 
in order, 29, 20, 53, 49, 24, 42. In his diversified views of 
history, Marathon and Thermopylae were decided in favor of 
the Bomans, and the causes of the Persian Wars were "that 
Greek was starting to move up in Asia and the Persians wouldnt 
allow it." He goes at once to the root of the causes of the 
French Eevolution, which were that " King Louis didn't tend to 
business and Prance was going to ruin. Then he was very mean 
and mobs began to form." Eegarding the Eeformation, we are 
informed that it " was in England when the trouble of the 
churches was over. The leader was Queen Elizabeth." Among 
other items, "Vera Cruz was fought with Chile"; and, in the 
Spanish War of 1898, " Spain was trying to work the people of 
Cuba but the U. S. wouldn't stand for it. Then Spain had 
the Maine blown up and that tapped the climax." His system 
of Geography is pre-Ptolemaic. "The change of season is 
caused by the moving of the Sun. When the Sun is at the 
Equator it is Spring here. When the Sun is half way between 
the Equator and the North Pole it is Summer here. When the 
Sun is at this point it moves back causing the change of seasons. 
The zones are divided into four different parts; hot climate, 
cool climate, warm climate and cold climate. The hot climate 
goes north from the Equator to about the southern part of 
Florida, warm climate goes to St. Louis or around the Meridian; 
and the cool climate goes to about 100 miles in Canada; then 
the cold climate. ... the Equator and other lines. The prin- 
ciple curves that determine their location are that they either 
tell where the Sun is or how the World is devided." 

"K," from Arkansas, after ten years in the public schools, 
was convinced that "Alexander the Great was an English 
General." He knew nothing of Greece, Borne, Feudalism, 
the Norman Conquest, the French Eevolution or the Eefor- 
mation, and named West Virginia, Tennessee and Florida aa 
among the thirteen colonies. Gettysburg occurred in a Brit- 
ish War. 

"L," from Alabama, after ten years' schooling at the public 
expense and after reaching the Sophomore class in college, gave 
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up the ghoet in four subjects — Algebra, Geometry, Grammar 
and Geography. 

" M," a young man from Mississippi, of good family, after 
eight years of mental effort — five in the grammar-school and 
three in the high school — made a clean sweep of every subject. 
In a buoyant flight over the fields of general history, he finds 
Athens and Sparta " on the Tigress." His memorandum on the 
Spanish Inquisition is a model of succinct statement : " Spanish 
King tried to make every one join the Catholic Church, but the 
Spaniards protested against it and was carried as planed by the 
King." In Geography, he is without bias or partiality. Cape 
Cod is assigned to the Eastern coast of North America; Look- 
out, to the Northeast coast of Brazil; Hancock, to Japan. The 
Ganges goes to South America; the Ehro, to Austria; the Seine, 
to England; the Dneiper, to Canada. Hongkong does duty as 
the capital of Japan — a sinister suggestion; Cuba settles west 
of the Philippine Islands, with Hawaii just north; while the 
Congo Eiver, disgusted with the performances of His Belgian 
Majesty, flees sadly to China. 

Thirty per cent, of physical deficiency in our youth is a 
condition of our civilization which may well give concern, more 
especially in view of the increasing tendency of population to 
urban centres. What are we going to do about it? Does educa- 
tion have anything to do with it; and, if so, what does an educa- 
tional system amount to that shows this percentage of deficiency 
in its output? If education is concerned with mental develop- 
ment alone, it is fair to ask: If 16,596,503 boys and girls, taught 
in our public schools at a cost of $376,996,472, average no better 
in intellectual attainments than is evidenced by the foregoing, 
does the result justify the outlay and the ten or more years' 
apprenticeship of youth it demands? 

But public education surely does have something to do with the 
physical well-being of our children, and the benefit to the com- 
munity of its systematic occupation with their development and 
care in this regard is in no respect inferior to the importance 
of its function as a mind-trainer. If the standard of mind- 
development is that here shown, then most assuredly ten years 
of systematic body-training would produce a benefit to the aver- 
age child vastly superior. The millions of poor, anaemic, under- 
developed, city-bred children can be rescued from the degrading 
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conditions of their environment and transformed into healthy, 
high-minded, clean-bodied human beings, under the operation 
of intelligent body-training and athletic instruction. Their 
morals and their civic virtues will also be exalted pari passu, 
and public education will then be fulfilling its tripartite function 
as a trainer of character, of the mind and of the body. That 
this is practicable and practical has been magnificently demon- 
strated by the work of The Public School Athletic League. The 
American people owe a debt of gratitude whose value can hardly 
be exaggerated to the originator, prime mover and president of 
this great organization, General George W. Wingate, of New 
York City. He has not only demonstrated how physical educa- 
tion can be introduced, organized and made effective in public 
instruction, but he has proved its immense power as an agent 
in moral uplift and mental stimulus. Every citizen who has 
at heart the well-being of the community in the education of 
its youth should read the report of the League, co-operate in 
every possible way to promote its growth, and insist that its 
functions shall be incorporated by law in the public-school sys- 
tem everywhere. It is inspiring to see what wonders can be 
accomplished by persistent effort against discouraging conditions, 
and how rapidly the whole body of neglected childhood has re- 
sponded to this appeal to its human nature. The result is more 
than reform; it is revolution, and holds a brighter promise for 
the future than anything that has been effected in education in 
modern times. 

Chaeles W. Larked. 



